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FREE  TRADE 


AND 


NATIOML  AND  COLONIAL  INDUSTRY. 

BY   A   LIVERPOOL  MERCHANT. 
Toronto,  January,  1849. 


At  the  present  very  important  stage  of  our  Ca- 
nadian history,  wherein  free  trade  without  reci- 
procity is  about  to  be  practically  inflicted  upon  us, 
we  conceive  it  a  favorable  opportunity  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  contents  of  a  valuable  pamphlet, 
written  "by  a  Liverpool  Mercnant"  in  1846. 
Though  nearly  three  years  since  its  publication, 
we  have  met  with  nothing  since  so  instructive,  and 
so  applicable  to  the  present  position  and  future  des- 
tinies of  tills  province.  Who  the  author  is  we  have 
no  knowledge ;  but  judging  from  the  strictly  prac- 
tical character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extensive 
range  of  his  views,  both  commercially  and  politi- 
cally, there  is  every  guarantee  that  he  is  at  least 
above,  and  claims  no  fraternity  with,  the  common 
herd  of  modern  theorists. 

In  the  following  selections,  we  shall  follow  the 
author's  plan,  of  dividing  the  subject  into  three 
parts,  viz ; — 

1.  The  struggle  between  Machinery  and  Manual 
labor — aggravated  by  free  trade  toithout  reciprocity. 


2.  Comparative  Tables  of  the  extent,  proportion 
and  value  of  colonial  and  foreign  trade. 

3.  Unavoidable  consequences  of  free  trade  with' 
out  reciprocity. 

We  claim  for  the  followirtg  extracts  the  at- 
tention of  every  individual  who  is  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  bear- 
ings of  the  free  trade  question;  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  every  Canadian,  whether  by  birth  or 
adoption,  who  has  an  interest  in  the  destinies 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces.  In  de- 
scribing the  struggle  between  machinery  and 
manual  labor,  the  periodicity  of  the  crises  conse- 
quent on  over  production,  the  value  of  colonial  ex- 
ports over  foreign,  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  influx  of  Irish  labor  into  the  British  market, 
the  extent  and  power  of  the  colonial  empire,  the 
value  of  the  shipping  trade,  the  importance  of  a 
mercantile  marine,  or  the  prospective  loss  of  the 
colonies,  the  writer  confines  himself  to  facts  de- 
rived from  authorized  and  published  documents,  the 
most  valuable  of  which  are  the  comparative  tables 


I.    The  Struggle  between  Jllacliinery  and   Manual  I^abor,  aggra- 
vated by  Free  Trade  wltbout  Reciprocity. 


In  all  past  contests  between  capital  and  labor, 
the  former  has  been  uniformly  the  victor;  and 
under  our  new  policy  it  will  be  successful  in  deter- 
mini^ig  the  future  position  of  the  laborer  in  the 
social  scale.  We  are  told  that  a  high  or  low  price 
of  food  does  not  involve  a  high  or  low  price  of  re- 
muneration for  industry.  We  have  had  figures 
paraded  before  us  to  prove  the  fact.  We  shall  find 
it,  however,  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  men  will 
and  must  work  for  the  minimum  amount  with  which 
life  can  be  supported.  All  experience  tells  us  so. 
In  every  country,  not  newly  peopled,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  abundant  and  cheap,  the 
price  of  labor  is  low.  The  native  of  our  Indian 
possessions,  who  can  subsist  upon  a  meal  of  rice, 


gives  his  toil  for  what  will  purchase  that  meaL 
The  Irish  peasant,  who  can  subsist  upon  potatoes 
as  his  daily  food,  is  content  to  labor  for  what  will 
afford  him  potatoes.  We  have  recognised  this  law 
in  our  legislation  itself.  We  say  to  our  pauper 
population—"  we  can  keep  you  within  the  walls  of 
the  union  workhouse  for  a  certain  amount  per 
head  :  choose  between  that  and  the  money  wages 
which  is  offered  for  your  labor  as  independent  and 
self-sustaining  beings."  We  have,  moreover,  in 
our  manufacturing  system,  a  coercive  power  upon 
the  laborer  beyond  the  ordinary  law  of  human 
nature.  The  steam-engine  is  incessantly  roaring 
in  the  ears,  and  treading  upon  the  heels,  of  the 
manufacturing  operative ;  and  reminding  him  pain- 
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fully  of  his  decreasing  value  in  the  social  system. 
Lessen  the  cost  of  fuel — give  increased  speed  or 
efficiency  to  the  wheels  of  the  spinning-frame  or 
the  power-loom — and  you  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  human  being  who  competes  with  the  mere 
machine,  to  toil  harder,  and  accept  of  less  remun- 
eration, for  his  bread.  We  have  mechanical  in- 
genuity constantly  pitted  against  industry,  dictating 
the  terms  upon  which  it  shall  be  employed.  We 
have,  year  by  year,  a  less  amount  of  time  and  labor 
entering  into  the  pioduction  of  a  given  quantity  of 
manufactured  fabrics  ;  and  if  the  power  which 
capital  possesses,  combined  with  other  influences 
and  known  tendencies  of  our  human  nature,  is  not 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  determine  the  result  of  the 
strugi;le  of  the  laborer  1  think  that  we  might  very 
well  afford  to  lay  aside  all  attempts  to  solve  any 
problem  bearing  upon  our  future  destinies  as  human 
beings. 

Another  question,  apart  from  the  mere  consider- 
ation of  wageS;  is  worth  looking  at.  Say  that  the 
experiment  of  Free  Trade  is  successful ;  that  we 
have,  as  its  result,  a  vastly  stimulated  foreign  com- 
merce ;  that  we  employ  for  a  time  all  the  avail- 
able labor  of  the  country  ;  that  we  draw  increased 
masses  of  our  population  into  our  manufacturing 
districts,  and  that  we  remunerate  them  adequately 
for  their  industry.  Admit  all  this ;  but  look  at  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  reverse  or  a  crisis.  We 
have,  say  one  half  of  our  population,  dependent 
upon  the  accident  of  pacific  relations  being  kept  up 
with  us  by  foreign  powers.  A  hostile  tariff"— the 
stoppage  of  a  s.ngle  market — can  throw  an  entire 
section  of  the  community  upon  the  nation  for  sup- 
port. The  want  of  prudence  and  of  forethought  of 
the  manufacturer  himself  can  do  this.  He  may 
stimulate  production.  He  may  draw  largely  upon 
the  prospect  of  the  future.  He  may  divert  indus- 
try from  its  accustomed  channels  by  promises  of 
employment,  which  he  may  find  it  impossible  or 
inconvenient  and  unprofitable  to  fulfil.  Where  is 
our  remedy  for  the  consequences  of  his  improvi- 
dence 1  In  our  present  quasi-feudal  system  we 
have  that  remedy.  If  the  great  landowner  ceases 
to  employ  the  laborer  upon  his  property,  or  to  re- 
munerate him  adequately,  we  have  the  produce  of 
that  land  as  a  security  that  he  shall  not  starve. 
But  we  have  no  security  that  the  millowner,  to-day 
employing  a  thousand  hands,  shall  not  to-morrow 
close  his  factory  and  retire  into  irresponsibility  for 
the  subsistence  of  those  whose  labor  has  realized 
his  fortune,  or  into  the  Gazette,  as  the  result  of  his 
want  of  skill  in  conducting  his  affairs.  Look  at 
our  present  position  in  the  existing  crisis  of  the 
nation.  We  have  had  three  years  of  prosperity — 
three  years  in  which  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant  have  been  growing  in  wealth.  Yet,  so 
little  has  been  the  provident  conduct  of  either,  that 
we  have  now  to  devise  by  legislation,  a  mode  to 
protect  them  from  the  result  of  their  own  improvi- 
dence !  The  railway  mania  attracted  their  cupid- 
ity. They  gambled  as  only  maniacs  will  gamble. 
The  legislature  has  to  step  in  to  provide  for  them 
a  mode  of  exit  from  their  vast  and  multitudinous 
engagements.  Is  industry  not  suffering  from  this 
■misconduct  of  those  by  whom  it  is  employed  It 
is  suflering.  We  have  bodies  of  men  who  have  ike 
face  to  tell  us,  and  to  tell  the  legislature,  that  com- 
merce is  paralyzed,  and  will  remain  so  until  the 
passing  of  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  de- 


termined upon.   Yet  every  man  knows  that  the 

pinching  point  is  the  amount  of  capital  locked  up 
in  these  ridiculously  extended  speculations.  I 
hold,  however,  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  a  happy 
event  for  the  nation,  and  for  humanity,  that  the 
gains  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturingclasses 
have  been  expended  in  this  direction.  For  the 
good  of  all  they  might  have  been  worse  applied  : 
for  the  good  of  those  applying  them  they  might 
have  been  infinitely  better  applied.  From  fifty  to 
a  hundred  millions  of  money  is  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  railway  property  between  present  prices 
and  those  of  a  few  months  ago ;  and  yet  not  a 
working  man — scarcely  a  trader — is  the  richer. 
But  let  us  canvass  for  a  moment  what  might  have 
been  the  result  of  a  similar  mania,  directed  towards 
the  stimulation  of  manufacturing  capability.  We 
should  not  be  asking  now  what  we  are  to  do  with 
a  few  secretaries,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  other 
similar  people,  who  can  fall  back  upon  their  origi- 
nal pursuits  and  amount  of  employment,  but  what 
we  are  to  do  with  inasses  of  our  populationhrought 
together  to  carry  on  avocations  which  we  have 
been  deceived  in  our  hopes  of  employing  them. 
A  few  actions  against  provisional  directors,  a  hub- 
bub amongst  disappointed  speculators,  the  claims 
of  attorneys  for  their  costs,  and  engineers  for  their 
pay,  are  different  affairs  from  the  demand  of  a  de- 
luded manufacturing  population  for  their  bread. 
We  should  have  created  a  few  manufacturing  hives, 
and  been  stung  for  our  pains. 

Thus  far  I  have  left  it  as  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  result  of  the  measures  of  Free  Trade,  now  pro- 
pounded to  us,  must  produce  an  increased  aggre- 
gate employment  for  the  national  industry.  I  doubt 
this  assumption.  I  see  that  our  Home  and  Colo- 
nial Trade  absorb  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  the 
national  industry  than  the  whole  of  our  other  mar- 
kets. In  the  amount  of  our  exports  the  labor  em- 
ployed is  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  the  labor 
employed  in  manufactures  consumed  at  Home  or 
in  our  Colonies.  To  the  great  corn  growing  coun- 
tries of  the  continent  we  send  principally  oidy-half 
manufactured  articles.  We  send  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  from  which  we  look  for  our  supplies,  prin- 
cipally yarns,  the  products  of  machinery,  or  min- 
erals. We  know,  moreover,  that  these  countries 
are  rapidly  creating  for  themselves  a  supply  of 
necessary  fabrics,  to  supersede  those  produced  by 
the  industry  and  skill  of  our  own  artizans.  We 
see  them  directing  against  us  such  hostile  leagues 
as  the  Zollverein,  the  meaning  and  the  object  of 
which  is  but  too  apparent.  We  do  not  know  that 
our  improvident  liberality  will  induce  them  to  fol- 
low our  example  and  mitigate  the  restrictions  of 
their  tariffs.  The  utmost  result,  which  the  most 
sanguine  free-trader  sees  to  these  measures,  is  an 
increase  of  the  money  amount  of  our  exports  to 
foreign  countries.  A  greatly  increased  amount  of 
the  labor  which  enters  into  them,  he  is  a  bold  man 
who  predicts. 

Nor  is  it  an  axiom  that  increased  imports  from 
foreign  countries  lead  to  increased  exports  to  those 
countries.  The  balance  of  trade  we  know  must 
be  adjusted  in  our  favour  to  enable  us  to  progress ; 
but  that  progress  has  hitherto  invariably  been  re- 
gulated by  the  extent  of  our  dependence  upon  the 
capabilities  of  our  own  soil  for  the  subsistence  of 
our  people.  The  free-trader  says — "Receive  the 
produce  of  this  or  that  country  and  it  will  take  in 
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return  our  manufactures.  Give  us  foreign  corn, 
and  our  industry  will  be  prosperous."  Upon  this 
subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few  facts  and 
figures  contained  in  the  speech  of  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  12th  ol  Febrnary,  and  for  which,  as  it  was  cur- 
tailed of  its  fair  proportions  and  its  value  by  the 
metropolitan  press,  1  resort  to  the  pages  of  Han- 
•sard.    Sir  Howard  says : — 

"  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  hitherto  said  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  fuither  than  to  assert  that 
the  past  depression,  and  the  restoration  of  prosper- 
ity abundantly  show,  and  J  am  prepared  to  prove 
this,  that  an  increased  importation  of  foreign  corn 
does  not  produce  a  corresponding  exportation  of 
British  manufactures.  I  refer  now  to  the  figures 
I  have  compiled  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
that  maxim  of  the  econonjists,  which  affirms  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  produces  a  con- 
temporaneous and  co-extensive  exportation  of 
British  manufactured  productions.  Was  the  year 
1836  a  prosperous  year  1  The  exports  of  that  year 
were  £53,368,572.  The  exportation  of  wheat  and 
and  wheat  flour  was  a  minimum  ;  it  was  861,156 
.quarters,  and  the  price  was  48s,  9d.  Were  1840 
1841,  and  1842,  prosperous  years'?  The  exports 
of  British  productions  declined  to  £51,406,430  in 
1840,  and  to  £47,381,023  in  1842;  but  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  those 
years  was  a  maximum — namely,  2,526,645  quar- 
ters in  1840;  2,910,263  quarters  in  1841;  and 
3,111,290  quarters  in  1842;  and  the  prices  63s.  3d., 
64s.  3d.,  and  70s.  3d.  respectively  ;  a»<l  by  a  max- 
imum price,  I  mean,  greater  than  the  importation 
jof  foreign  wheat  had  ever  been  since  1697.  Were 
the  years  1843  and  1844  unprosperous  years  1  The 
wheat  imported  was  843,419  in  the  former  year, 
and  1,145,833  in  1844,  and  the  prices  50s.  Id.  and 
51s.  3d.  Now,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  econ- 
omists, the  prosperous  years  ought  to  have  been 
unprosperous ;  and  the  years  of  depression  the  r©»- 
verse.  This  establishes,  I  think,  the  truth  of  what 
I  had  the  honour  of  saying  in  this  House  on  a  for- 
meroccasion;  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween that  plenty  and  low  price  which  are  produ- 
ced by  unlimited  foreign  importation — that  the  one 
quickens,  the  other  deadens  the  home  market — 
that  England  is  England's  best  customer — and  that 
the  contemporaneous  exportation  from  England  in 
return  for  foreign  corn,  would  be  chiefly  in  British 
gold.  Perfect  free-trade  consists  in  the  absence  of 
restrictions  on  both  sides.  In  this  case  there  is  a 
jco-extensive  and  contemporaneous  exchange  of  the 
productions  of  each  other." 

A  reduction  of  the  reward  of  manufacturing  la- 
bour I  conceive  to  be  the  natural,  the  immediate, 
and  the  inevitable  result  of  the  ministerial  measures, 
or  of  any  measures,  which  tend  to  divert  industry 
from  other  branches  of  employment,  and  to  direct 
it  towards  manufacturing  pursuits.  The  immediate 
connexion  of  the  price  of  labour  with  the  price  of  food 
1  do  not  choose  at  present  to  discuss.  I  could  even 
afford  to  throw  it  overboard  altogether  ;  and  leave 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  ministerial  and  whig-radi- 
cal allies  to  make  the  most  of  their  elaborately  and 
cunningly  selected  figures  and  data.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  towards  decline  in  the  wages 
paid  in  all  manufacturing  pursuits.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  25  years  in  nearly  every  branch  of 


manufactures  has  borne  witness  to  the  fact.  In 

all  cases  it  may  be  strikingly  apparent  from  the 
money  amount  paid  to  each  operative  for  his 
week's  labour ;  but  where  this  is  so  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  same  operative  now  per- 
forms three  and  even  fow  times  the  work  which  he 
did  for  the  same  remuneration  20  years  ago.  Where 
the  cotton  spinner  formerly  attended  to  600  spin- 
dles only,  he  attends  now  to  2400.  Where  the 
power-loom  weaver  was  only  able  to  attend  to  one 
loom,  he  attends  now  to  two  and  even  three,  and 
these  working  at  increased  speeds.  In  every 
branch  of  manufactures,  human  labour  we  find  is 
being  year  by  year  more  economized,  and  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  mere  machine  enormously 
increased. 

The  obvious  result  of  this  feature  in  our  manu- 
facturing system  is  to  diminish  its  power  of  provi- 
ding for  the  employment  of  the  people  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  amount  of  manufactures  pro- 
duced. For  instance,  we  imported  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  be  worked  up  into  yarn  and  goods,  in 
1822,  cotton  to  the  extent  of  329,906  bales.  In 
1845  we  imported  upwards  of  four  times  that 
amount,  or  1,499,600  bales.  Now,  will  any  man 
assert  that  in  the  latter  year  the  cotton  trade  of 
the  kingdom  afforded  profitable  employment  to 
four  times  the  number  of  operatives,  or  paid  four 
times  the  wages  that  it  did  in  the  former"?  Cer- 
tainly no  man  would  be  so  hardy.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  including  of  course  that  most  valu- 
able portion  of  it,  consisting  of  the  finest  and  fully 
perfected  fabrics  consumed  in  the  home  market,  far 
less  can  it  be  said  of  the  coarse  and  low  priced  fa- 
brics which  principally  compose  our  foreign  trade. 
In  1841  we  exported  366,946,452  yards  of  plain 
calicoes.  In  1842  we  exported  3o6,040,519, 
whilst  in  1843  our  exports  of  the  same  fabric 
sprung  up  to  520,041,635  yards,  and  last  year  they 
were  613,138,645  yards.  Did  our  hand-loom  and 
power  loom  weavers  increase  in  the  ratio  of  61  to 
36,  between  1845  and  1841,  or  did  they  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  52  to  36  between  1842  and  1843  1 
They  did  no  such  thing.  We  heard  of  no  exten- 
sive migration  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  those  years.  There  was  a 
sudden  expansion  of  the  demand ;  but  the  manu- 
facturing districts  were  able  to  meet  it  without  any 
material  addition  to  their  existing  stock  of  labour. 

Such  a  further  increase  of  exports  as  is  predicted 
as  the  result  of  Free  Trade  I  admit  may  produce 
such  an  increased  demand  for  labour  as  may  for  a 
while  check  the  downward  tendency  of  wages. 
But  mark  the  changed  circumstances  into  which 
the  nation  will  have  fallen  !  We  shall  have  redu- 
ced the  reward  of  agricultural  industry.  We  shall 
have  diminished  the  temptation  to  increased  agri- 
cultural enterprize,  for  I  hold  with  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  that  "  it  seems  a  strange  proposition,  and 
one  contrary  to  all  experience,  that  the  way  to 
encourage  the  production  of  articles  of  any  kind  is 
to  expose  that  branch  of  industry  to  unequal  com- 
petition." By  the  same  ])rocess  we  shall  have 
checked  emigration  to  our  colonies;  and  thus 
thrown  an  additional  number  of  hands  upon  the 
home  labour  market.  These  must  of  necessity 
press  into  the  manufacturing  districts  for  em- 
ployment; and  political  economists  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  de- 
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mand  for  any  commodity  which  regulates  its 
price.  We  know  what  was  the  effect  of 
the  irruption  of  the  pauper  population  of  the 
southern  counties  into  the  manufacturing  districts, 
which  took  place  in  1835  and  1836.  We  know, 
from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Greg  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Ashworth  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, for  what  it  was  intended — viz.,  to 
reduce  wages.  The  wages  of  the  weavers  of  Bol- 
ton— proved  by  a  parliamentary  commission  to 
have  been  subsisting  upon  2^d.  per  head  per  day ! — 
had  been  advanced  10  per  cent. ;  and  the  latter 
eminent  Leaguer  regarded  this  addition  of  a  potato 
to  the  poor  weaver's  daily  meal  as  a  symptom  of 
approaching  ruin  to  manufacturing  prosperity, 
which  the  machinery  of  Semerset  House  was  to  be 
put  into  operation  to  ward  off.  We  know  how 
successful  was  the  effort  made — the  extensive  re- 
duction of  wages  which  followed,  and  the  wide- 
spread suffering  and  wretchedness  which  were 
created,  when  at  length  a  period  of  manufacturing 
prostration  succeeded  to  the  few  years  of  active 
prosperity  which  had  induced  the  effort  to  "  equal- 
ize," as  the  phrase  was,  manufacturing  with  agri- 
cultural prices  of  labor.  We  have  never  yet  heard 
from  official  sources  how  many  of  the  ten  thousand 
of  the  agricultural  pauper  population  reached  the 
homes  which  they  had  been  seduced  to  leave,  or 
how  many  sunk,  amid  the  fever  and  pestilence 
of  the  then  almost  depopulated  manufactural  towns 
and  villages,  into  untimely  graves. 

The  same  struggle  between  the  agricultural 
and  the  manufacturing  laborer,  but  upon  a  more 
extensiw  scale,  and  more  fearfully  earnest,  must 
inevitably  follow  the  adoption  of  the  present 
measures.  It  is  intended  to  follow  them.  Manu- 
facturers are  to  absorb  the  dispossessed  labor  of 
the  country;  and,  measuring  their  capability  by 
the  data  laid  down  above,  there  can  remain  little 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  labor  will  very  soon 
become  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  demand  for 
it.  1  have  no  doubt  that  our  Free-traders  con- 
template the  ordeal  through  which  the  laboring 
community  is  thus  to  be  made  to  pass  with  con- 
siderable equanimity.  They  calculate  that  they 
will  have  a  cheap  loaf  to  reconcile  the  laborer  to 
his  reduced  amount  for  money  wages.  They  would, 
however,  do  well  to  remember  the  promises  which 
they  have  made,  and  the  inducements  which  they 
have  held  out  to  him  during  this  contest.  The 
operatives  of  the  manufacturing  districts  do  not 
contemplate  a  reduced  scale  of  remuneration  for 
their  industry,  concurrent  with  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  food.  They  have  been  taught  that,  in  the 
manufacturing  Elysium  which  free  trade  is  to 
create,  they  are  to  have,  at  once,  more  food  and 
the  present,  or  an  increased,  amount  of  means  to 
pay  for  it.  Will  it  be  safe,  I  ask,  thus  practically 
to  tell  the  working  man  that  he  has  been  the  dupe 
of  imposture — that,  whilst  professing  to  seek  only, 
or  mainly,  his  interest,  we  have  left  him  precisely 
where  he  was  1  Look  at  the  temper  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  industrial  classes  at  the  present 
moment.  An  able  writer  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Quarterly  Review  just  published,  thus  remarks 
upon  it : — 

"  Before,  however,  the  gigantic  speculations  upon 
human  labor,  in  which  the  manufacturers  here  and 
elsewhere  fondly  indulge,  can  be  carried  out  to 


completion,  something  yet  remains  to  be  con-  [ 
suited— that  is,  the  will  of  the  laboring  classes.  ; 
There  is  a  mind  whose  secret  workings  and  dHep  \ 
connmunings  with  itself  the  world  does  not  seem  ; 
to  heed;  there  is  a  voice  whose  fearful  accents 
in  all  their  strength  and  power  the  world  has  not  i 
yet  heard — the  mind  and  the  voice  of  the  working  . 
population  throughout  Christendom,  burdened  be- 
yond  the  power  of  further  endurance,  and  asking  ; 
on  every  hand,  where  the  region  of  righteous  re- 
sistance begins '?    If  governments  take  not  good 
heed,  this  mind  and  voice  will  one  day  give  utter- 
ance to  the  sense  of  wrong  unjustly  inflicted  in 
forms  and  ways  that  will  shake  from  their  founda- 
tions all  the  existing  institutions  of  the  earth.  The 
doctrine  that  the  only  true  capital  is  labor,  how- 
ever specious  and  unsound  in  its  application,  is 
gaining  fast  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  masses.    The  ' 
claim  of  the  workman  to  eat  the  fruits  of  the 
earth— to  partake  of  the  gifts  of  God— to  be  warm 
and  to  be  clothed— to  be  fed  when  he  is  hungry, 
and  to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm,  in  fair  return 
for  the  toil  of  his  arm  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
is  daily  making  itself  heard  in  accents  that  cannot 
be  mistaken.    A  communisme  of  interests — of  in- 
dignation at  the  infliction  of  past  wrongs — of  de-  i 
termination  to  resist  fresh  oppressions,  is  binding  i 
the  laboring  classes  of  all  lands  into  one  powerful  \ 
fraternity.    To  meet  this  growing  confederacy  is 
by  far  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  statesman  in  ' 
the  present  day ;  for  it  is  by  far  the  most  fearful  , 
and  dangerous  element  with  which  he  has  had  vet  i 
to  deal."  - 

A  strike  amongst  the  manufacturing  work-people 
against  reduction  of  wages,  following  a  measure  : 
which  was  to  postpone  the  period  of  such  reduction 
almost  indefinitely,  will  be  a  very  different  affair  * 
to  those  strikes — fearful  enough  in  their  result — 
which  have  taken  place  in  past  times.    It  will  be 
a  final  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  for  his 
future  position  in  the  social  fabric.    We  have  no  ' 
further  delusive  dreams  of  mitigation  of  his  suffier- 
ings,  by  the  supply  of  cheaper  means  of  supporting 
existence,  to  hold  up  before  his  eyes.    He  wiil  say 
now — "I  must  have  a  security  that  I  can  live  by 
my  labor,  or  I  must  experiment  as  I  please  upon 
those  institutions  which  practically  placp  me  in 
the  position  of  a  machine,  and  not  of  a  human 
being  with  wants  which  eat  into  the  life,  and 
lacerate  both  the  body  and  the  soul."  The  charac- 
ter of  such  experiments,  from  such  a  source,  I 
need  not  dilate  upon. 

Such  results  must  follow  from  any  measures 
which  render  us  permanently  dependent  upon  other 
countries  for  food,  and  displace  that  home  industry 
by  which  our  supply  of  food  has  been  accustomed 
to  be  produced.  We  cannot  give  our  money  to  the 
foreigner  and  to  the  British  farmer  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  enable  the  former  to  consume  more 
extensively  our  products,  we  lessen  proportionately 
the  power  of  the  home  grower  to  consume.  It  is 
a  trj|nsfer,  which  we  make,  of  customers  who  take 
the  amount  of  their  whole  earnings  from  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturer  for  those  who  will  only  take  a 
portion  of  the  value  which  they  supply. 

But  in  viewing  the  possible  and  too  probable 
results  of  this  measure  upon  our  aggregate  com- . 
merce,  we  have  to  look  to  a  far  wider  field  than  is 
presented  within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain  her- 1 
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self.  Grant  even  that  the  British  farmer  may  be 
able  to  maintain  himself  under  the  competition  to 
which  we  are  about  to  expose  him.  Say  that  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  absorb,  in  manufacturing 
employment,  the  dispossessed  labor  of  our  agri- 
cultural population.  Say  that  by  the  application 
of  capital  and  science  to  the  improved  cultivation 
of  our  soil  we  enable  the  British  farmer  to  main- 
tain  his  position  in  the  social  fabric,  and  to  emerge 
successful  from  his  struggle  with  the  foreigner. 
We  have  another  country — Ireland— which  must 
inevitably  succumb  under  that  struggle  We  have 
a  population  there  reduced  to  the  minimum  capa- 
city of  earning  by  their  labor  on  the  soil  the  means 
of  supporting  existence;  to  whom  thai  bread  which 
we  are  cheapening  is  a  forbidden  luxury  ;  who  are 
utterly  dependent  upon  the  British  markets,  and 
from  whom  the  loss  of  a  few  shillings  per  quarter 
upon  the  corn  which  they  grow  must  take  away 
the  means  to  purchase  the  wretched  meal  of  po- 
tatoes upon  which  they  live.  Already  the  surplus 
labor  of  that  country  has  contributed  fearfully  to 
urge  on  the  reduction  of  its  price  in  our  own  manu- 
facturing districts.  Manchester  has  a  population 
of  eighty  thousand  souls  of  Irish  birth  struggling 
with  its  native  population  for  bread.  Liverpool 


has  a  like  number.  Take  away  the  remuneration 
afforded  to  Irishmen  in  supplying  the  British  mar- 
kets with  food,  and  you  draw  fresh  thousands  to 
our  shores  who  will  be  content  to  labor  for  their 
daily  potatoes.  You  cannot  talk  of  the  application 
of  capital  to  cultivation  there  enabling  agriculture 
to  maintain  itself.  Ireland  has  no  capital  save  its 
labor.  You  cannot  point  to  your  system  of  model 
farming  as  capable  of  being  carried  out  there.  To 
create  a  model  farm  you  must  depopulate  a  village. 
Ireland  has  ever  been  a  thorn  in  the  path  of  our 
legislators.  It  has  been  Sir  Robert  Peel's  chief 
difficulty."  And,  before  concluding  upon  the 
adoption  of  his  present  measures,  Ireland's  position 
ought  to  receive  especial  consideration.  You  can 
have  no  creation  there  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment to  absorb  the  labor  diverted  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  Your  cheap  loaf  cannot  enable 
you  to  procure  labor  cheaper  there,  as  it  may  in 
our  own  manufacturing  districts  For  two  cen- 
turies the  remuneration  of  labor  has  been  less  in 
Ireland  than  has  afforded  the  means  of  purchasing, 
in  adequate  quantity,  even  the  root  upon  which  its 
people  subsist ;  yet,  where  are  the  manufactures 
or  the  increased  exports  of  Ireland  t 
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II.   Comparative  Tables  of  llie  extent,  proportion  and  value,  ol 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade. 


•CONSUMPTION  OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURES, 
PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION,  IN  FOREIGN 
AND  COLONIAL  MARKETS. 


Ok>Iu 


o  12,  ts  J 

QD 


2" 
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EXPORTS  TO  ALL  COUNTRIES  IN   1844,  AM 
AVERAGE  OF  SIX  YEARS  FROM  1839  TO  1844. 

The  Averages  are  taken  from  Appendix  to  McCulloch': 
Edition  for  1841. 


COUNTRIES. 


Russia  

Sweden  

Norway  

Denmark  

Prussia   

Germany  

Holland  

Belgium  

France  

Portugal  proper  1 
Azores,  >  . .  .  . 

Madeira,  j 
Spain  &  Balearic  Islands 

Gibraltar  

Italy  and  Islands.  .  . . 

Malta  

Turkey  &  Conti'l  Greece 
E.  I.  Co.'s  Territories 

and  Ceylon  

China  

British  North  Amer.  Col. 

West  Indies  

United  States  

Brazil  

Sundries  


1844 


2,128,t»26 
108,475 
152,824 
236,679 
505,384 
6,151,528 
3,131,970 
1,471,251 
2,056,259 

1,242,422 

509,207 
1,049,567 
2,569,240 

200,0(19 
2,291,404 

7,695,666 
2,305,617 
3,070,861 
2,451,477 
7,938,079 
2,413,538 


Gross  Exports  in  1844 

to  Foreign  Parts. .  £  58,584,292  £  52,419,926 


Average  of  61  Propoi 
Years,  1839'tion  01 
to  1844.  1000. 


1,816,124 i  34.64( 
146,363  2.79-2 
119,4071  2.27c 
212,972  4.003 
359,179  6.852 

5,799,992  110.64.5 


3,476,818 
1,063,925 
2,660,592 


5,939,479 
1,161,652 
2,006,374 
2,998,486 


66.326 ; 
20.296 
50.755 


113.r 
22.1' 
50. -I- 
57.201  i 


0,233,544  119.869 
2,357,266  44.969 


1.000 


A  most  important  feature  moreover  in  the  Colo- 
nial Trade  of  this  kingdom  is  the  lact,  that  it  em- 
ploys always  almost  exclusively  British  Shipping. 
To  illustrate  this  fact,  a  valuable  compilation,  made 
by  Mr.  Court,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Under- 
writers' Association  of  Liverpool,  enables  me  to 
give  the  following,  as  the  experience  of  the  year 
1845,  so  far  as  that  port  is  concerned.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
Shipping  employed  in  our  Colonial  and  in  our 
purely  Foreign  Trade  I  give  the  data  of  the  two 
separately  ;  and  append  those  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  relate  to  enterprize  either  purely  native 
or  arising  out  of  our  Colonial  facilities  : — 

CLEARANCES  OUT  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LIVER- 
POOL TO  COLONIAL  PORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1845. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign- 

42 

none. 

12,266 

none. 

56 

none. 

23,088 

none. 

51 

none. 

13,898 

none. 

Maranham  

19 

none. 

7,839 

none. 

23 

none. 

10,860 

none. 

New  Brunswick.  .  .  . 

106 

1 

55,927 

1,010 

63 

1 

9,099 

165 

Nova  Scotia  

20 

none. 

5,323 

none. 

331 

none. 

85,145 

none. 

East  Indies,  China,&c. 

328 

4 

132,390 

2,298 

39 

23 

31,018 

13,529 

Total  Ships.  .  .  . 

1,078 

29 

486,863 

17,002 
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To  the  same  ports  in  1843,  1  find  that  the  clear- 
ances from  Liverpool  were,  of  British  vessels  781, 
against  1078  in  1845  ;  Foreign  vessels  10.  The 
tonnage  was,  of  British  vessels  328,754,  against 
486,863  in  1845  ;  and  of  Foreign  2663.  The  to- 
tal clearances  from  Liverpool  to  all  Countries  was, 
in  1845,  of  British  vessels  2860,  and  Foreign 
1232  ;  and  the  amounts  of  tonnage  were— British 
395,198  ;  Foreign  469,387,  the  Colonies  therefore 
employing  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  whole  ton- 
nage of  the  port.  The  same  results,  I  have  no 
Joubt,  would  be  shewn  by  similar  returns  from  all 
the  western  ports— Glasgow,  Bristol,  &c.,  whilst 
the  shipping  trade  of  the  Thames  will  approximate 
to  them. 

The  following  will  shew  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment to  our  shipping  afforded  by  a  few  of  those 
Foreign  markets,  for  the  trade  of  vvhich  our  va- 
rious Colonial  possessions  and  stations  afford  us 
facilities  and  protection. 

CLEAR  \NCES  OUT  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LIVER- 
POOL TO  aUASI-COLONIAL  PORTS  FOR  THE 


YEAR  1845. 


La  Guayra  

West  Coast  of  South 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

93 
20 
34 
34 
18 
28 
45 
13 
15 

100 

9 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

none, 
none. 

3 

25,431 
5,175 
8,147 
3,607 
2,763 
5,297 

10,290 
1,7°6 
2,597 

32,307 

967 
268 
326 
70 
247 
114 
213 
none, 
none. 

515 

Total  Ships .... 

400 

21 

97,400 

3,590 

At  very  little  trouble,  and  with  perfect  fairness, 
[  could  have  extended  the  above  statement.  I 
shall,  however,  leave  it  as  it  is,  and  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  very  different  picture,  shewing 
[the  extent  to  which  our  shipping  is  employed  by 
those  countries  in  favour  of  whose  products  Par- 
hiament  is  now  legislating.  And,  first,  let  us  di- 
rect ourselves  to  the  United  States.  In  1845  the 
clearances  from  Liverpool  for  Ihe  following  Ame- 
rican ports  were  : — 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

6 

76 

2,355 

43,140 

16 

30 

8,055 

14,857 

none. 

15 

none. 

7,945 

74 

106 

51,169 

66,765 

30 

192 

17,783 

146,469 

1 

44 

155 

26,053 

127 

463 

79,417 

305,229 

The  following  statistics,  derived  from  returns 
(part  of  4,  section  A.  of  Revenue  and  Commerce, 
1844,)  recently  presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  command  of  her  Majesty,  exhibit  similar 
results,  as  regards  the  shipping  of  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  shewing  that  in  all  our  dealings  with  the 
Foreigner  hitherto,  the  British  shipowner  has  re- 
ceived the  minimum  of  employment  and  remune- 
ration, whilst  our  Colonists  have  strictly  and  fully 
paid  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  and  every  class 
of  the  British  nation.   In  1844,  we  have  the  fol- 


lowing as  the  the  total  arrivals  in  Great  Britain 

from  Foreign  parts  :  — 

Vessels.      Sailors.  Tonnage. 
British.  ..19,637      195,723      3,647,463  or  72  2-9ths  ^  ct. 
Foreign.  ..9,603       76.091      1,402,133  "  27  7-9 

Total..  .29,295      271,819      5,049,601   100  . 

Whilst  in  the  same  year  we  had  the  following  ar- 
rivals from  our  British  North  American  Colonies 
alone. 

Ships.  Sailors.  Tonnage. 

2,284  30,222  789,410 

The  trade  of  these  Colonies  alone,  therefore, 
employed  about  21  9-14ths  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount  of  our  British  shipping,  and  about  15  3- 
5lhs  per  cent,  of  British  and  Foreign  together.  A 
very  different  picture  is  presented  in  the  arrivals 
from  the  United  States  in  1844  : — 

Vessels.    Sailors.  Tonnage. 
British,  ...373      8,170      206,183  or  37  4-5ths  per  cent. 
Foreign  -  .575     11,157      338,737  "  62  2-5 

Total.. .918     15,327      544,920  100 


We  thus  imported  the  bulk  of  our  produce  and 
the  raw  materials  of  manulacture  from  that  coun- 
try in  American  ships,  worked  by  American  crews, 
whilst  the  whole  of  our  importations  from  British 
America  were  brought  by  British  snipping  !  Our 
trade  outwards  to  the  United  States  shows  a  simi- 
lar result  in  favour  of  the  commercial  marine  of 
that  Republic,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
table,  given  on  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates 
Almanac  for  1846  : — 

Gross  Imports  1  Dollars. 

to  30th  June,  >  108,425,035  fa)  $4  84cts.  is  £22,403,932  17.1 
1841,  (12  ms.)  > 

Bv  Fo'en  Ships.  .14,260,362   "     "  2,946,355  15.8  or 

13  1-7  ^  ct. 

The  tonnage,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  given,  but 
the  money  value  is  the  same  criterion,  which 
shov/s,  that  while  Foreign  ships  formed  27  7-9ths 
per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  inwards  to  Great  Britain, 
the  Foreign  arrivals  into  the  States  only  amount  to 
13  l-7th  per  cent.  Their  own  tonnage  therefore  car- 
ries 86  6-7ths  of  all  the  imports  from  abroad.  From 
Great  Britain  herself  nearly  the  whole  of  their  im- 
portations are  carried  in  American  bottoms,  our 
own  ships  going  out  to  the  cotton  ports  almost  in- 
variably in  ballast,  or  with  a  freight  little  more  re- 
munerative. 

In  one  branch  of  our  Colonial  trade,  the  import 
of  timber  from  our  North  American  Colonies, 
which  is  menaced  with  utter  destruction  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  measures,  an  amount  of  employment 
is  created  for  British  shipping,  the  value  of  which 
to  the  nation  is  almost  inappreciable,  whilst  the 
foreign  timber  which  we  are  about  to  substitute 
for  it  in  our  consumption,  is  nearly  exclusively 
conveyed  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  following  data, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Alderman  J.  Bramley  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Committee,  in  an 
able  speech  in  the  Town  Council  upon  Dock  af- 
fairs, conveys  a  striking  lesson  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  timber  trade  of  British  America  to  the 
shipping  interest  of  that  town. 

I  have  with  me  a  very  elaborate  document, 
which  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  read,  but  I 
will  run  over  the  heads  of  it  for  the  information  of 
the  Council.    For  it  I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman 
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with  whose  accuracy  every  one  is  acquainted :  it 
has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rankin.  I  will  give 
you  the  results  from  1838 ;  and  from  this  statement 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  all  vessels  bringing  any 
cargo  besides  timber  are  excluded.  The  number 
of  vessels  exclusively  employed  in  the  timber  trade 
and  their  tonnage,  beginning  with  the  year  1838, 
were  as  follows : — 


BRITISH  AMERICA. 

BALTIC. 

Vear. 

Ves^Is. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage!. 

1838.  .  .  . 
1830  

305 

160,415 

72 

22,788 

330 

170,591 

58 

17,415 

1840.  .  .  . 

230 

133,400 

48 

14,000 

1841.  .  .  . 

818 

174,948 

40 

11,923 

1842.  .  .  . 

165 

91,179 

33 

11,239 

1843  

311 

154,518 

61 

17,253 

1844  

369 

189,414 

51 

14,144 

1845  

453 

239,854 

113 

33,792 

Thus  you  see  that  in  1844,  when  the  timber  trade 
was  said  to  have  commenced  its  decline,  there  were 
then  418  vessels,  of  202,471  tonsj  and  in  1845,  th* 
enormous  number  of  566  vessels,  of  273,646  toh«. 
Now,  this  alone  will  show  the  importance  of  Hoe 
timber,  and  how  inadequately  that  trade  has  been 
accommodated  in  Liverpool.  There  has  been  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  several  descriptions  of 
timber.  I  will  just  notice  the  Mahogany  trade,  to 
which  attention  was  directed,  and  particular  ac- 
commodation afforded,  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  by  the  Dock  Committee.  The  number  of 
logs  imported  since  1838  is  as  follows : 

In  1838  there  were  10,918  logs. 

In  1839  there  were  11,441  « 

In  1840  there  were  7,214  « 

In  1841  there  were   6,600  « 

In  1842  there  were   7,789  « 

In  1843  there  were   8,760  « 

In  1844  there  were  16,248  « 

In  1845  there  were  28,840  « 


I  will  now  give  you,  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  the  increase  for  all  descriptions  of  timber  ioj 
pieces  and  feet.   I  will  take  you  back  to  1838 : 

In  1838  there  were   15,000,000 

In  1839  there  were   16,000,000 

In  1840  there  were   11,000,000 

In  1841  there  were   16,000,000 

Mr.  Rath  bone  asked  whether  these  were  pieces 
Mr.  Moore. — They  are  pieces  and  feet,  by  string 

or  scale  measure.    In  callipers,  they  would  ht 

about  fifteen  per  cent  more  s 

In  1842  there  were   9,000,000 

In  1843  there  were    17,000,000 

In  1844  there  were   24,000,000 

In  1845  there  were   28,000,000 

We  have  here  a  vast  and  increasing  source 
of  employment  for  that  great  producer  of  the 
nation's  power,  its  commercial  marine,  which 
we  are  about  to  transfer  from  the  British 
Colonist  and  shipowner  to  the  foreigner.— 
For  every  shilling  of  the  timber  thus  import 
ed  from  our  Colonies,  the  products  of  British 
industry  are  returned,  whilst  the  Baltic,  whencf 
we  draw  our  supplies  of  foreign  timber,  takes  th( 
minimum  amount  of  our  exports  and  employs  al 
most  exclusively  foreign  shipping.  The  Danish 
the  Swedish,  or  the  Norwegian  vessels  which  com< 
to  us  timber-laden,  do  not  take  return  cargoes  o 
British  products  to  their  own  country.  Their  usu 
al  destination  and  cargo  is  to  South  America,  oi 
the  Brazils,  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  or  in  ballast 
bringing  back  to  the  continent  of  Europe  sugars 
which  might  otherwise  furnish  freights  for  Britisl 
shipping.  We  are  thus  building  up  a  marine  pow- 
er for  those  countries  which,  with  our  present  poli- 
cy, will  shortly  enable  them  to  cope,  as  maritimt 
nations,  with  Great  Britain  herself. 
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III.  Unavoidable  consequences  of  Free  Trade  without  Reciprocity. 


In  all  human  probability  then— judging  from  to  retain  Canada  from  the  grasp  of  the  American 
past  experience — looking  closely  at  the  usual  de-  Republic,  or  the  British  West  Indies  from  throw- 
termination  of  human  action,  and  weighing  its  ing  themselves  into  the  same  protecting  arms  V* 
incentives — what  must  be  the  effect  of  our  present  Most  ably  this  portion  of  the  subject  was  treated 
policy  upon  the  connexions  at  present  existing  by  the  honourable  member  for  Liverpool,  in  his 
between  these  valuable  possessions  and  the  mother  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  of 
country  1    Bear  in  mind  the  tie  of  interest  which  February  : — 

now  binds  them — protection  of  British  products  "I  have  often  imagined — and  it  was  for  this  that 
by  the  Colonial  consumer,  and  corresponding  pro-  I  moved  for,  and  obtained  the  order  of  this  House, 
tection  of  Colonial  products  by  the  British  con-  for  the  extensive  returns  which  are  now  preparing, 
sumer.  This  bargain — this  basis  of  our  mulual  namely,  the  various  colonial  tariffs  and  commercial 
relations — the  British  Legislature  is  proposing  to  relations  at  present  subsisting  between  all  the  Colo- 
annul.  We  are  throwing  our  Colonial  Empire —  nies  of  the  Empire  and  the  mother  country,  and 
a  part  of  it  in  its  infancy — upon  its  own  resources,  between  the  Colonies  themselves — that  it  might 
We  are  taking  from  it  the  most  material  advan-  really  be  possible  to  treat  Colonies  like  counties  of 
tages  of  its  connexion  with  us  ;  and  leaving  with  the  country,  not  only  in  direct  trade  with  the  Uni- 
it  the  burthen — for  such  it  must  become— of  our  ted  Kingdom,  but  in  commercial  intercourse  with 
friendship  and  relationship.  What  tie  is  leff?  each  other,  by  free  trade  among  ourselves,  under  a 
The  tie  of  blood  is  a  weak  one.  What  is  to  pre-  reasonable  moderate  degree  of  protection  tromwith- 
vent  these  Colonies  seeking  other  alliances  and  out,  and  so  resolve  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  her 
other  friendships  amongst  the  great  family  of  Colonies  and  possessions,  into  a  commercial  union 
nations?  What  is  to  prevent  them  "setting  up  such  as  might  defy  all  rivalry,  and  defeat  all  com- 
for  themselves"  and  becoming  independent  states  %  binations.  Then  might  colonization  proceed  on  a 
There  are  men,  and  even  legislators,  amongst  gigantic  scale— then  might  British  capital  animate 
ourselves,  who  are  ready  to  concede  that  this  British  labour,  on  British  soil,  for  British  objects, 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  their  course,  throughout  the  extended  dominions  of  the  British 
But  suppose  that  they  do  not  go  this  length — sup-  Empire.  Such  an  union  is  the  United  States  of 
pose  that  they  merely  say  to  us,  "  You  have  America — a  confederation  of  sovereign  States,  lea- 
thrown  us  from  you  as  children;  you  have  divorced  gued  together  for  commercial  and  political  pur- 
us  from  the  great  family  from  which  we  spring;  poses,  with  the  most  perfect  free  trade  within,  and 
you  have  made  us  aliens  by  your  legislation  ;  and,  a  stringent  protection  from  without ;  and  signally, 
at  least,  you  ought  to  allow  us  to  shift  for  our-  surely,  has  that  commercial  treaty  succeeded  and 
selves;  to  exercise  the  privilege,  which  you  have  flourished.  Such  an  union,  too,  is  the  German 
claimed,  as  based  upon  unerring  wisdom,  to  buy  Customs'  League  :  and  it  has  succeeded  to  an  ex- 
in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest."  tent  that  really  is,  in  so  short  a  time,  miraculous. 
We  cannot,  in  justice,  resist  such  an  appeal.  But  free  trade-the  extinction  of  the  protective 
It  is  too  unmistakeably  reasonable.  We  are  principle — the  repeal  of  the  differential  duties- 
bound  to  say  to  our  Colonies,  and  they  will  would  at  once  convert  all  our  Colonies,  in  a  corn- 
insist  upon  their  right  to  the  concession,  "  take  mercial  sense,  into  as  many  independent  States, 
your  own  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  The  colonial  consumer  of  British  productions  would 
industry  of  your  population.  Form  your  own  con-  then  be  released  from  his  part  of  the  compact — 
tracts  for  the  regulation  of  your  commercial  inter-  that  of  dealing,  in  preference,  with  their  British 
course  with  other  countries.  For  ourselves,  we  producer;  and  the  British  consumer  of  such  arti- 
have  no  longer  a  right  to  ask  for  more  than  that  cles  as  the  Colonies  produce,  absolved  from  his; 
amount  of  preference  in  your  markets  for  our  com-  each  party  would  be  free  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
modifies  which,  under  your  new  relations,  you  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market.  I  defy  any  hon. 
may  find  it  your  interest  to  afford  us."  Member  opposite  to  say,  that  this  would  not  be  a 
This,  undoubtedly,  must  be  the  immediate  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Colonial  system.  The 
course  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  our  Colonies.  Spe-  British  flag  might  still  fly  for  a  time,  where  sound 
cial  circumstances  may  bind  some  of  them  to  us  British  poHcy  had  raised  it,  in  every  part  of  the 
for  a  few  years  to  come  :  India,  because  we  have  world.  The  colonists  would  regard  it  still  with  the 
a  hold  upon  the  ownership  of  its  soil ;  our  infant  veneration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Our  navies  might 
possessions,  because  they  are  as  yet  unable  to  pro-  still  guard  their  coasts  and  waters,  &  our  troops  hold 
tect  themselves  from  external  aggression;  our  mil-  military  possession  of  their  lands  ;  but  then  would 
itary  stations,  because  they  exist  only  as  connect-  come  the  question  of  the  economists,  in  debates  on 
ed  with  the  armed  power  of  Great  Britain,  may  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance  estimates,  what  is 
maintain  their  present  position  in  relation  to  us  the  use  of  Colonies  1  Tney  consume  not,  as  of  old, 
forawhile.  But  even  this  cannot  last  long ;  and  we  the  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  any 
niuch  doubt  whether  the  proposal  for  the  termina-  greater  degree  than  if  ihev  were  foreign  states ;  we 
tion  of  the  connexion  will  not  come  from  themanu-  no  longer  consider  and  treat  the  Colonies  as  domes- 
facturing  interests  of  Great  Britain  herself.  Let  tic  sources  essential  for  the  supply  of  the  mateiials 
our  Colonies  pursue  the  course  which,  in  strict  of  oar  manut^cluring  industry,  and  the  elements  of 
justice,  they  are  entitled  to  do,  and  we  shall  very  our  maraiime  power ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
shortly  have  some  member  of  the  British  Senate,  answer  that  economical  aigument,  when,  moreo- 
backed  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  British  ver,  we  shall  have  discarded  our  Colonies,  lor  con- 
people,  enquiring,  "  for  what  do  we  tax  ourselves  sidcrations  of  a  wretched  pecuniary  economy,  Rnd 
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and  sacriticed  national  objects,^and  high  deslinies» 
to  the  minor,  and  the  comparatively  mean  calcula- 
tions of  speculative  wealth.  I  have  said  what  the 
effect  of  free  trade  must  be  on  the  Canada  Corn 
Bill.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  extinction  of 
protection,  when  fully  carried  out,  on  the  British 
North  American  timber  trade  ?  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  terms  proposed  in  this  new  tariff,  but  of  the 
total  abolition  of  all  differential  duties,  which  must 
be  the  result  of  this  measure.  When  this  is  car- 
ried out  with  respect  to  sugars,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  British  West  Indies  t  How  will  they  be 
affected  by  free  trade  in  sugar  1  for  the  perfect  ex- 
tinction must  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  even  of 
admitting  slave-produced  sugar,  as  already  de- 
manded, and  as  we  have  already  done  slave  pro- 
duced cotton.  What  is  to  become  of  the  coffees  of 
Ceylon— and  what  of  British  India— that  bound- 
less space,  in  which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
alone,  sugar  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole 
world  might  be  produced  V 

That  our  Empire  in  British  America,  at  least, 
will  adopt  the  extreme  step  of  transferring  its  alle- 
giance Irom  us,  and  entering  into  intimate  rela- 
tions vyith  the  United  States,  if  not  even  becoming 
a  portion  of  that  republic,  has  already  resolved 
itself  into  a  moral  certainty.  In  the  sympathizing 
movement  of  i837  and  1838,  this  course  was  only 
staved  off  by  the  resolved  loyalty  of  the  population 
of  the  Upper  Province  of  Canada,  allied  to  us  by 
the  tie  of  protection  which  we  then  afford  to  their 
agricultural  industry.  We  are  dissolving  this  alli- 
ance. The  tie  is  no  longer  to  exist ;  and  we  have 
the  following  assurance,  from  the  lips  of  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  man— Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan— well  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  temper  and  feelings  of  British 
America  from  which  he  has  recently  returned — 
that  that  important  Colony,  for  its  own  sake,  will 
and  TOus/,  as  the  result  of  the  passing  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measures,  seek  other  relations  than  those 
which  she  now  possesses  with  this  country.  iVJr. 
Buchanan  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament  :— 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Colonies  of  British  America 
and  the  West  Indies  will  be  the  first  we  shall  lose, 
the  interests  of  both  now  leading  them  to  become 
members  of  the  American  Union. 

Take  for  instance  the  case  of  Canada. 

Can  any  one  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  as  soon  as 
it  is  known  on  the  other  side  ol  the  Atlantic  that 
Canadian  wheat  has  no  longer  any  protectioii  in 
England,  the  Canadians  will  at  once  insist  on  the 
repeal  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act,  which  gives  piolec- 
lion  in  the  Colonies  to  British  manufaclurt'S  1 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Cinada  trade  will  thereiipon 
go  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
overburthened  people  of  England  will,  in  their  turn, 
begin  to  feel  that  they  are  going  to  the  expense  of 
defending  a  Colony  which  has  ceased  to  be  of  any 
use  to  the  Ennpire,  as  consuming  its  manvfactures, 
or  employing  its  sailors  and  shipping. 

And  any  hint  from  England  of  a  desire  for  sepa- 
ration will  be  cheerfulijr  responded  to  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada,  who  will  be  writhing  under  the 
feeling  that  England  has  dishonourably  broken 
promises  of  protection  to  Canadian  wheat  and 
timber,  made  by  every  ministry  from  the  tinnber 
panic  of  1808  downwards,  and  will  have  got  their 
«yes  opnn  to  the  fact  that  (as  there  remains  no 


longer  any,  the  slightest  bond  of  interest  between 
Canada  and  the  mother  country)  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  the  Canadians  should  risk  their  lives 
and  properties  in  defending  nothing!  or  should 
allow  Canada  to  be  any  longer  used  as  the  battle- 
field of  European  and  Anneiican  squabbles. 

The  Canadians  will,  nrjoreover,  see,  that  as  their 
wheat  is  practically  excluded  from  the  English 
markets,  their  only  chance  is  lo  get  it  iniioduced 
into  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  Re- 
public, however,  will  not  Free  Trade  with  Canada, 
and  a  political  connection  will  have  to  be  consum- 
mated between  them,  to  give  Canada  the  American 
protection  of  8s.  sterling  per  quarter  against  Bri- 
tish or  European  corn. 

Whether,  therefore,  England  wishes  it  or  not, 
Canada  will  certainly  cut  her  connection  imm«* 
diately." 

That  such  a  course  is  the  reasonable  course— 
the  only  course  which  sensible  men  should  adopt — 
needs  little  proof.  Our  Canadian  trade  is  peculiarly 
a  protected  Trade.  The  Canadas  are  transatlantic 
England.  They  are  not  so  much  Colonies  aa 
Counties  of  Great  Britain  The  ocean  divides  us 
from  them,  and  that  is  all.  Ifi  feeling,  in  interest, 
in  reliiiion,  in  blood,  they  are  of  us — a  part  ot  the 
British  empire,  perlorming  for  us  more  importdut 
tasks  than  any  other  of  our  Colonial  possessions; 
and,  whilst  doing  this,  repaying  us  amply  lor  all 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  liberties  and  their 
prosperity.  Through  them  we  hang  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  American  republic  Through  them 
alone  we  can  insist  that  we  are  not  isolated  from  a 
share  in  the  commerce  of  a  continent.  Tariffs 
may  keep  the  products  of  our  industry  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  supply  of  a  new  world ;  but  a 
settlement  in  that  woild,  with  a  vast  frontier, 
which  no  customs  regulations  are  suflicient  to 
guard,  will  ensure  to  us  consideration  and  conces- 
sions, which  no  other  instrumentality  could  gain 
for  us.  To  perpetuate  this  connexion,  however, 
the  tie  must  be  one  of  mutual  interest.  British 
America,  if  no  longer  recognized  as  the  child  of  a 
protecting  mother,  will  not  remain  the  child  of  an 
unnatural  step-mother.  In  a  word — and  I  am 
borne  out  in  the  assertion — Canada  is  only  ours  so 
long  as  she  is  treated  as  a  portion  of  the  great 
family,  of  which  Britain  is  the  head,  and  finds  her 
advantage  in  that  connexion  and  relationship. 

That  such  is  the  view  taken  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  themselves,  the  lollowing  re- 
marks, from  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  will  show  : — 

"  The  intelligence  from  Canada  is  beginning  to 
be  of  a  very  interesting  character.  The  Provincial 
Parliament  began  its  session  on  the  20th  instant, 
and  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  now  Gov- 
ernor General,  the  Earl  Cathcart. 

"  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  proposed  tariff  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion manifested  towards  it  in  the  Canadas.  It  was 
thought  that  by  abolishing  the  duties  on  grain,  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States  would  receive 
such  an  impetus,  as  to  affect,  in  a  material  degree, 
the  commercial  and  grain-grov\  ing  interests  of 
Canada,  and  facilitate  emigration  thence  to  the 
United  States. 

"It  certainly  did  not  require  much  sagacity  or 
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j'arsighledness  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  nor  to 
perceive  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  hastening  the 
mmexation  of  these  colonies^  a  measure  which  time 
inil  the  moral  effect  of  our  institutions  and  laws, 
m\\  finally  consummate.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ielt  the  effect  of  the  powerful  pressuie  at  home, 
md  was  obliged  to  go  with  it.  as  he  could  not 
Item  it;  and  hence  his  deiermination  ro  cany  out 
lis  new  commercial  system,  alihough  ii  must,  in 
he  naluie  of  things,  assist  to  hasten  an  event 
vhich  he  would  deplore," 

I  may  say,  too,  that  Canada  has  a  right  to  feel 
peculiarly  grieved,  and  even  insulted  and  mocked, 
ly  our  present  policy.  1  hree  years  ago,  by  our 
Canadian  corn  bill,  we  said  to  her  that  her  rela- 
ionship  to  us  was  to  be  perpetual.  We  recognised 
ler  expressly  as  a  member  of  our  family,  by  our 
'anadian  coin  bill.  We  encouraged  her  to  enter 
pon  great  works,  to  fdcilitate  her  connexion  with 
,s.  We  tempted  her  to  expend  millions  in  im- 
iroving  and  cheapening  her  communications  with 
be  Atlantic  j  and  thus  ctieapening  her  products  in 
ur  own  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  affording 
icilities  for  the  introduction  of  British  products 
iito  her's.  We  have  led  her  to  incur  a  large  debt 
jr  this  purpose.  We  have  forestalled  her  resources 
)r  years  to  come ;  and,  at  least,  the  duty  is  inrum- 
ent  upon  us,  and  it  is  a  poor  tribute  to  justice, 
llhoujih  nevertheless  not  one  contemplated  by 
ir  Robert  Peel's  measure,  to  take  upon  ourselves 
le  burthen  which  the  C'anadas,  relying  upon  our 
ood  faith,  and  the  consistency  of  our  rule,  have 
mposed  upon  themselves         *        ♦       *  * 

I  give  here,  from  the  Commercial  Glance  of  Mr. 
lurns,  the  statistics  of  our  cotton  trade  with  both 
ountries  for  the  years  1841  and  1845,  by  which  it 
'ill  be  seen  that  whilst  the  United  States,  aided, 

0  doubt,  by  their  own  native  producers  of  manu- 
ictured  fabrics  of  cotton,  have  been  retrograding 

1  the  amount  of  their  purchases  from  this  country, 
□r  British  American  possessions  have  increased 
1  more  than  an  equal  ratio  as  consumers  : — 

:;OMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  AND 
BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Plain  Calicoes"  to  United  States,  1841. .  11,957,053  yds. 
itto  to  Britisli  America. ..  .  7,737,332 

Balance  in  favor  of  United  States 
in  1841  yds.  4,199,721 

Calicoes,  printed  and  dyed,"  to  United 

States  i»i  1841   26,02.5,281  yds. 

itto,  ditto,  to  British  America   10,703,415  " 

Balance  in  favor  of  United  States 
»■«  iSil  yds.  15,321,866 

Plain  Calicoes"  to  United  States  in  1845.  12,412,981  yds. 
"10  to  British  America   11,580,586  » 

f       Balance  in  favor  of  United  States 

only  yds.  832,395 

!  Printed  and  dyed  Calicoes"  to  United 

States  in  1845   13,097,851  yds. 

itto,  ditto,  to  British  America   13,362,173  " 

Balance  in  favor  of  British  America 

»»  1845  yds.  264,322 

Instead  of  15,321,866  yards  against 
in  1841! 

I  shall  perhaps  be  told  by  the  cotton  manufac- 
irer  that  he  has  no  objection  to  resign  his  part  of 


the  consideration  which  these  colonies  and  the 
mother-country  extend  to  each  other  as  the  basis 
of  the  connexion  ;  that  he  expects  still  to  be  able 
to  command  the  Canadian  market  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  his  i^onds.  In  every  sense  he  will  find  this 
a  wofiil  mistake.  To  what  extent  is  he  at  present 
able  t  '  introduce  his  coarse  and  low  priced  labrics 
ol  cot. on  into  the  United  Sta'es'i  To  a  vei y  limited 
orie.  Amei  ica  [jiotects  rigidly  those  manufdcturcs 
which  hei  own  growing  skill  and  enlei|>iise  can 
pioduce  ;  and  many  she  has  almost  ceased  to  im- 
port at  all  Hei  coarse  woo. lens,  foi  the  consump- 
tion of  her  agricultural  population  and  the  work- 
ing clases  in  her  towns,  she  can  manufacture  for 
herself.  Year  by  y^ar  she  is  becoming  more  self- 
dependent  for  every  article  of  use  or  comfort,  for 
the  production  of  which  highly  skilled  labour  is 
not  required.  Let  British  America  therefore  once 
adopt  the  step  of  allying  herself  with  the  United 
States;  and  her  market  for  these  articles  becomes 
closed  to  us.  She  will  supply  herself  from  the 
United  States,  with  every  article  which  the  pre- 
sent almost  prohibitory  Tariff  of  that  republic 
shuts  out  from  the  consumption  of  its  own  citizens. 

I  may  be  told,  however,  that  when  we  have 
opened  our  markets  to  the  timber  and  corn  of 
foreign  countries,  they  will  consume  more  largely 
of  our  manufactured  goods.  Past  experience  cer- 
tainly does  not  warianl  the  assumption.  In  1844 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  Baltic  timber  from 
55s.  to  25s.  came  into  opeiation  ;  and  I  find  the 
following  to  have  been  the  result  with  respect  to 
the  export  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  cotton 
— plain  calicoes  and  printed  calicoes — into  the  fol- 
lowing countries  : — 


PLAIN  COTTONS. 


COUNTRIES. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Sweden  &  Norway 

444,377 
1,568 
1,056,533 
710,458 

839,306 
3,206 
901,985 
886,993 

467,912 
1,248 
823,577 
755,941 

PBINTED  COTTONS. 


542,605 

395,803 

2?.),004 

851 

660 

5,510 

Russia  " 

60,651 

231,779 

130,908 

Sweden  &  Norway 

603,031 

585,385 

519,674 

There  is  no  evidence  here  of  these  countries, 
becoming  greater  consumers  of  our  fabrics.  Yet 
we  took  last  year  of  Foreign  timber  642,000  loads 
against  351,000  loads  in  1841 — thus  almost  dou- 
bling our  consumption  of  that  article,  and  at  the 
same  time  throwing  away  a  large  amount  of  re- 
venue. 

That  the  United  States  in  particular  will  not 
meet  our  suicidal  liberality,  by  reducing  their 
Tariff  and  thus  destroying  that  great  manufactur- 
ing interest  amongst  her  own  population,  which 
she  has  so  sedulously  laboured  to  erect,  we  have 
the  following  significant  announcement  in  a  late 
number  of  the  New  York  Herald,  remarking  upon 
the  changes  pioposed  in  this  country,  the  news  of 
which  had  just  reached  America  by  the  Steamer  of 
the  4tb  of  February : — 

"  We  can  never  carry  into  operation  such  a  lib- 
eral commercial  policy  as  Great  Britain.  Our  tariff 
must  bo  continued  at  a  revenue  standard.  The 
bulk  of  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general 
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government,  is  derived  from  duties  upon  foreign 
imports,  and  to  that  source  we  must  ever  look  for 
supplies.  We  could  not  establish  an  income  tax, 
or  any  direct  tax,  for  the  support  of  government, 
and  all  vi^e  can  do,  therefore,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  to  remove  all  unnecessary  restrictions 
from  our  tariff  laws,  and  levy  a  duty  upon  imports 
merely  for  revenue.  This  is  all  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment can  expect,  and  it  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 
The  taritt'act  now  under  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  is  decidedly  upon  the 
revenue  standard,  as  near  as  such  a  standard  can  be 
anticipated.  It  wUl  rather  go  below  that  point 
than  exceed  it;  and  we  think,  it  possible  that  alter- 
ations, an'l  we  fear  additions,  may  be  leqtmed  in 
the  rate  of  duty  upon  many  items,  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  proper  level.  The  ad  valorem  principle,  ap- 
plied to  all  articles,  is  an  experiment,  and  its  op- 
eration is  a  matter  of  much  uucerlainty." 

m        *  ****** 

I  observe  that  the  London  Morning  Chronicle 
sneers  at  the  notion  that  our  Canadian  population 
regard  the  progress  of  our  Free  Trade  policy  with 
any  feelings  of  alarm  ;  and  quotes  the  opiniops, 
with  respect  to  it,  of  Mr.  Papineau,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  world.  I  must  say  that  I  was  quite 
prepared  for  this.  I  know  that  we  have  not  as 
yet  had  conveyed  to  us  the  feelings  of  the  parties 
most  interested  in  the  question — the  agricultural 
residents  of  the  upper  province.  The  next  packet 
will  bring  us  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
this  class  of  our  Canadian  population.  In  the 
meantime,  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  quote  his  Mon- 
treal advices,  which  I  take  to  be  of  much  the 
same  value  as  the  statistical  tables  upon  which  he 
wishes  us  to  place  such  implicit  reliance;  and 
with  respect  to  which  I  shall  have  a  few  vi'ords  to 
say  before  1  conclude. 

In  diiect  opposition,  however,  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  as  to  the 
feeling  with  which  these  measures  were  viewed 
in  Canada,  I  quote  a  very  contrary  statement  from 
his  own  Washington  correspondent : 

"  A  good  deal  of  restlessness  has  been  exhibited 
in  Canada  since  tt^e  announcement  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  new  commercial  policy  reached  the  regions 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Manij  0/  the  loyally  dispos- 
ed begin  to  fear  the  effect  which  the  new  commer- 
cial relations  which  England  is  likely  to  contract 
with  the  United  States  Jmay  have  upon  the  con- 
nection between  the  colony  and  the  mother  coun- 
try; whilst  others,  who  do  not  attach  so  much 
value  to  British  connection,  regard  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  in  England  as  the  first  step  towards' 
the  peaceable  establishment  of  an  iadeijendent  gov- 
ernment in  Canada.  '  W  ith  Free  Trade,  what 
can  England  now  want  with  colonies  V  is  now 
often  asked  b,)th  here  and  in  the  British  provinces. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  Canadians,  generally, 
most  cordially  dislike  the  great  feature  of  Sir  R. 
PeeVs  new  commercial  policy.  The  timber  interest 
which  is  predominant  in  Lower  Canada,  is  very 
uneasy,  whilst,  in  the  upper  province,  the  mill 
owners  and  the  forwarders  are  amongst  the  loud- 
est of  the  croakers.  That  both  of  these  latter 
will  suffer  by  the  English  ports  beiwg  thrown  open 
for  grain  to  all  the  world  is  very  obvious,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  one  had  all  the  grinding, 
whilst  the  other  had  all  the  inland  carriage,  of  the 


large  quantity  of  American  wheat  which  found  i 
way  into  the  English  market  by  the  St.  Lawrenc< 
under  the  very  convenient  discrimination  of  tl. 
Canada  corn  bill.  Wealthy  associations  hav 
been  formed,  and  extensive  mills  have  been  bull 
for  the  express  and  exclusive  purpose  of  grindin 
American  wheat,  and  then  sending  it  to  the  horn 
market  as  colonial  produce,  with  the  coloni; 
brand  upon  it.  The  shares  in  these  establishmen: 
are  fast  tending  to  discount,  and  their  permaner 
depreciation  is  certain  upon  the  success  of  th 
present  movement  in  England.  The  Canadiar 
are  also  beginning  to  speculate  upon  the  cui  bon 
of  the  gigantic  system  of  internal  improvemen 
for  the  completion  ol  which,  within  the  last  quai 
ter  of  a  century,  the  colonial  resources  have  bee 
drained,  the  imperial  treasury  has  been  draw 
upon,  the  province  has  been  burdeiaed  with 
heavy  debt,  and  the  credit  of  the  mother  countr 
pledged  to  some  extent  for  its  redemption.  Th 
very  least  that  the  Canadians  expect,  if  their  cai 
rying  trade  is  destroyed,  is  that  the  home  goverr 
ment  will  relieve  them  of  the  burden  with  whic 
the  Canals  have  so  long  pressed  upon  the  pre 
vincial  exchequer." 

And  I  may  add  the  following  letter  which  af 
peared  in  the  Liverpool  Standard  of  the  21  j 
April,  and  comes,  I  am  assured,  from  a  gentle 
man  in  Upper  Canada  of  extensive  experience  £ 
a  merchant,  and  most  guarded  and  cautious  in  th 
formation  and  expression  of  his  opinions  : 

"  The  abolition  of  all  protection  on  Canadian  c 
Colonial  produce  in  Britain  will,  ere  long,  produc 
a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  Colonists,  and,  i 
may  be,  in  the  mother  country  also.  If  the  Cole 
nists  have  no  protection,  they  will  seek  to  bu 
where  they  can  best  please  themselves;  and  th 
bond  of  mutual  interest  which  at  present  bind 
them  to  Britain  will  be  loosened,  and  in  time  en 
tirely  broken  ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  i 
becomes  no  longer  the  interest  of  Britain  to  re 
tain  the  connexion.  That  time  will  be  very  muc 
hastened  by  the  late  changes,  and  it  becomes  u 
to  inquire  whether  we  would  continue  in  busines 
in  Canada  either  as  an  independent  country  or  a 
a  state  of  the  union ;  for  it  would  not  surprise  m 
if  the  present  generation  even  have  to  ask  them 
selves  such  a  question." 

The  Free  Trader,  who  still  looks  forward  to  er 
joying  the  Trade  of  our  Canadian  possession? 
does  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the  nature  c 
that  trade.  He  knows  that  the  merchant  of  Mor 
treal  or  Quebec  buys  largely  of  British  manufac 
tures,  and  pays  for  them— how  1  By  the  very  ai 
tides — Corn  and  Timber — for  which  we  are  aboi 
to  transfer  our  demand  to  the  United  States  an 
continental  Europe.  The  basis  of  all  trade  is  bai 
ter  in  some  shape  ;  and  that  of  Canada  is  peculiai 
ly  one  of  barter.  The  agriculturist  of  the  Uppt 
State  exchanges  his  wheat,  his  beef,  or  his  pork 
with  the  storekeeper  for  the  manufactured  produci 
of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham  and  ShC; 
field.  The  lumberer  exchanges  his  labour  for  tb 
sanie  articles.  The  storekeeper  goes  through  lb 
same  operation  with  the  merchant,  and  the  mei 
chant  with  the  home  manufacturer  and  the  hom 
consumer.  Canada  has  nothing  to  give  us  for  ou 
goods  but  her  timbei  and  her  agricultural  product; 
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itjj^fuse  to  take  these — render  colonial  agriculture 
1  unprofitable  pursuit — destroy  her  timber  trade 
-and  Canada  ceases  to  consume.  The  result  is 
levitable. 

ic  Yet  what  is  the  valuable  nature  of  the  cona- 
ij  icrce  which  these  proscribed  Colonies  bring,  at 
lis  monnent,  to  the  mother  countryl  I  have  shown 
)Ove  the  large  and  increasing  imports  of  British 
•educe  and  manufactures  which  they  take,  as 
)mpared  with  foreign  countries.  I  shall  now 
ve  their  imports  of  the  goods  which  they  take 
ijom  the  Manchester  manufacturer,  who  is  clamor- 
g  for  their  ruin  ;  and  compare  the  rate  of  their 
creased  consumption  of  these  fabrics  with  that  of 
16  United  States,  the  favourite  market,  it  would 
em,  with  the  cotton  manufacturer — 

)MPARATivE  View  of  Exports  to  United  States  and 

British  West  Indies.  Yds. 
Plain  Calicoes"  to  United  States  m  1841.  .  ,  .  11.957,053 
Ditto  to  British  West  Indies   9,831,280 


Balance  infavor  of  United  States. .  2,125,773 

Plain  Calicoes"  to  United  States  in  1845.  .  .  .  12,412,981 
Ditto  to  British  West  Indies   16,987,142 


Balance  infavor  of  B.  West  Indies  in  1845. .  4,574,861 

Instead  o/ 2,125,773  yards  against  in  1841.  ■   

Calicoes  printed  and  dyed"  to  U.  S.  in  1841. .  26,02.5,281 
Ditto  ditto  to  B.  West  Indies.  9,774,720 


Balance  infavor  of  United  States  in  1841. . .  1C,250,561 


'alicoes,  printed  and  dyed"  to  U.  S.  in  1845. .  13,<i97,85l 
Ditto  ditto  to  B.  West  Indies  20,729,641 


Balance  in /or  or  0/ J?.  West  Indies  in  18i5. .  7,631,790 
Instead  o/ 16,250,561  against  in  1841 !  ! 

We  lose  the  Bridsh  West  Indies  inevitably  by 
e  passing  of  these  measures;  and  mark  the  re- 
It.  The  grasping  hand  of  the  American  republic 
utches  them  by  its  favourite  mode  of  annexation; 
d  thus  annihilates,  at  a  blow,  the  supremacy  of 
e  power  and  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  a 
hole  hemisphere.  With  the  American  flagfly- 
g  from  the  summit  of  the  Government  House  at 
maica,  and  the  Bermudas  under  her  rule,  what 
n  resist  that  republic  in  its  efforts  to  command 
e  commerce  of  those  seas  1 
Before  proceeding  further  let  me  address  myself 
a  matter  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  an  im- 
rtant  one,  and  ought  to  be  very  maturely  weigh- 
before  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  arrives 
a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  proposed  mea- 
res  of  Government.  We  have  been  in  the  habit 
seeing  Ministers,  when  promulgating  their 
ews  with  respect  to  any  measure,  forti- 
ing  themselves  by  official  tables,  from  which 
ey  have  quoted  as  if  coming  from  unerring  au- 
ority.  Reason  might  err.  Men  of  business  ex- 
rience  might  place  confidence  in  facts  and  figures 
hich  had  come  before  their  own  observation, 
it  let  a  return  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any 
her  board,  tell  us  that  right  is  wrong— that  black 
white—that  loss  is  profit,  or  profit  is  loss — and 
e  are  to  believe  the  assertion  implicitly,  the  evi- 


dence of  our  own  senses  and  pockets  notvi'ithstand- 
ing.  We  have  had  the  necessity  of  these  very  mea- 
sures, and  the  working  of  past  legislation  in  the 
same  direction  proved  (!)  to  us  upon  such  authority. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  nothing  unless  he  is  statistical. 

iih  four  and  twenty  hours  notice  he  would  con- 
vince you — if  you  could  believe  him — by  statistical 
returns,  that  you  were  insane,  or  even  that  more 
difficult  matter  to  gulp  down, that  he  was  a  consist- 
ent statesman.  The  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  21st  of  April  have,  however, 
happily  relieved  the  nation  of  this  hallucination; 
and  I  notice  the  fact,  as  bearing  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  some  data  with  respect  to  the  timber  trade 
contained  in  a  speech  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
from  which  I  have  quoted  above.  In  that  very 
speech  his  lordship  complained  of  the  tardy  manner 
in  which  a  motion  of  his  for  some  returns,  as  to 
the  effect  upon  the  price  of  timber  of  the  measures 
of  1842,  had  been  responded  to;  and  proceeded  to 
give,  from  other  sources,  the  data  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted,  shewing  that  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
reduction  of  duty  had  not  gone  into  the  pocket  of 
the  consumer.  The  return  in  question  came  out  a 
week  ago,  establishing  a  contrary  result.  Well,* 
what  is  the  upshot '?  Why,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  in  error, 
and  to  confess  the  most  glaring  incompetence  in 
the  authority  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
quote  from  so  triumphantly!  The  question  was 
as  to  the  price  of  timber. 

**«♦»• 

Sir  Robert  Peel  points  to  Ireland  as  the  spur  of 
necessity  which  is  goading  him  on.  1  point  to  one 
vast  Colonial  Empire  as  the  safety  valve  which  is 
to  relieve  us  from  our  difficulty.  We  want  two 
million  quarters  more  of  wheat  yearly  he  says,  and 
employment  and  the  means  to  eat  more  generous 
food  for  the  starving  millions  of  the  sister  isle.  I 
point  to  British  Americi*.  as  the  solution  of  the  di- 
lemma. You  have  in  Canada  West  a  territory  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world,  capable  of  growing  not 
two  millions,  but  twenty  millions  of  additional 
food.  Enable  the  surplus  agricultural  population 
of  Ireland  and  of  England  and  Scotland  to  carry 
their  industry  there:  and  for  every  family  which  you 
locate  and  place  in  a  position  to  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  you  create  increased  em- 
ployment for  the  British  artizan,  and  increased 
food  for  the  British  people.  You  may  withdraw 
your  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland.  You  may  dispense 
with  eleemosynary  doles  of  maize.  You  may  with- 
draw your  armies  of  policemen,  and  dispense  with 
your  staff  of  bailiffs,  process-servers,  and  proctors. 
People  your  Colonies.  Draw  even  closer  round  you, 
rather  than  relax,  the  ties  of  affection  and  of  inter' 
est  which  should  bind  them  round  you :  and  who 
can  foresee  the  majestic  power  and  greatness  which 
you  will  erect  for  this  people.  Go  on  in  yourpre- 
sent  course.  Throw  from  you  your  colonies;  de- 
press your  native  industry  ;  ruin  your  commercial 
marine ;  and  the  progress  of  this  country  towards 
extinction  as  a  great  state  is  fixed  and  inevitable. 


APPENDIX. 

Free  Trade  and  the  Tariff  Q^uestion  in  tlie  llnited  8tate§. 

I  now  quote  from  American  history  : —  earliest  acts  of  the  first  Congress  which  assembled 

The  imposition  of  a  Tariff,  or  schedule  of  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  the  preamble 
•rymg  duties  on  articles  imported  into  the  United  to  that  act,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  protection  of 
ates  from  foreign  countries,  was  one  of  the    domestic  manufactures  is  one  of  its  objects.  The 
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mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  other  portions  of  the  Union,  bad 
urgently,  and  with  apparent  unanimity,  petitioi^^l 
Congress  to  levy  duties  for  this  purpose,  and  (so 
arrest  the  tide  of  excessive  and  ruinous  importation 
which,  during  the  absolute  FREE  TRADE  which 
existed  under  the  old  confederation,  from  1753  to 
1789,  had  inundated  their  ports  with  foreign 
fabrics,  deprived  their  artizans  and  laborers  tof 
employment  and  bread,  drained  the  country  .>f 
specie,  paralyzed  its  industry  and  business,  apd 
rendered  impossible  even  the  collection  of  taxj^. 
The  inability  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederat^n 
to  levy  duties  without  the  express  concurrente>of 
all  the  States,  was  one  of  the  prime  incitements  to 
the  more  intimate  union  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787-9.  The  old  Congress  attempfed 
to  levy  a  small  revenue  duly^  to  provide  for  ^e 
payment  of  at  least  the  interest  on  the  debt  incurijed 
in  the  Revolution.  The  States  generally  assented 
to  a  measure  of  such  obvious  necessity  and  justke, 
except  little  Rhode  Island,  and  her  veto  del'^^ted 
the  measure  throughout.  Meanwhile  the  absoj^te 
inability  of  the  people  to  pay  their  debts  and  taxes 
for  want  of  any  adequate  circulating  mediun..  ^'ed 
to  an  alarming  popular  outbreak  in  Western  iNllfis- 
sachusetts,  known  as  Shay's  rebellion.  In  iSIbw 
Hampshire,  a  little  previous,  the  Legislature  fit- 
ting at  Exeter  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  napb, 
endeavoring  to  extort  by  intimidation,  the  issuij  of 
a  State  paper  currency,  to  relieve  the  general  and 
intolerable  distress.  The  specie  had  been  drained 
away  to  pay  for  foreign  fabrics,  while  scarcely 
anything  produced  in  the  country  would  justify 
the  expense  of  its  transmission  to  a  foreign  me,  .»ct, 
and  general  desolation  and  despair  prevailed,  ^he 
evils,  so  keenly  felt  on  all  sides,  overruleci  »the 
dread  and  dislike  of  a  more  poweiful  ceiUral 
government,  cherished  by  the  leading  mindf  of 
that  day.  An  adequate  and  beneficieni;  nat^al 
currency,  and  protection  to  home  industry,  ^^ere 
so  urgently  needed,  so  generally  desired,  4hat 
abstract  notions  of  State  independence  yi«|ded 
to  the  pressing  demands  for  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  only  from  a  federal  goverrjaofpnt, 
competent  in  itself  to  guard  the  interest  sand 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  entire  Confede|acy. 
The  general  necessity  for  protection  to  hoiii|  in- 
dustry, apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  policy 
of  foreign  powers,  is  distinctly  maintained  id  the 
letters  and  messages  of  Washington,  JeiflNTson, 
Madison,  Munroe,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Jac]|son. 
After  the  war  of  1812,  excepting  in  favour  oilome 
few  branches  of  coarse  manufactures,  genially 
low  ad  valorem  duties  were  imposed,  which  yould 
not  sustain  existing  establishments  against  atuin- 
ous  foreign  competion,  much  less  call  into  i|xist- 
ence  the  new  branches  imminently  needed  the 
country.  The  consequence  was  a  genex.n  pros- 
tration of  the  manufacturing  interest,  foliovupd  in 
natural  order  by  an  extreme  depression  In  the 
prices  of  nearly  all  agricultural  staples,  so  tmitthe 
seven  years,  from  1819  to  1825,  inclusive,  pxhi- 
bited  the  lowest  average  prices  of  those  stap'e^^since 
known  in  America.  There  were  townshipsHf  not 
counties  in  New  England,  in  which  everj'  |burth 
farmer  was  a  bankrupt,  and  his  farm  at  theijnercy 
of  the  Sheriff.  Such  was  our  second  fair  experi- 
ment of  comparative  free  trade, — that  nndtr  the 
confederacy  being  the  first.  Strenuous  jpfforts 
were  made  at  the  long  sessions  of  1«20  rr^tS22, 


respectively,  to  render  the  tariff  more  protective, 
which,  by  the  ability  of  Henry  Clay,  who  sighal- 
ised  himself  as  a  champion  of  protection  to  home 
industry,  were  rendered  successful  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  failed  by  a  close  vote  in  the 
Senate.    In  1824  the  effort  was  renewed,  and  this 
time  with  decided  success,  and  a  decided  acces- 
sion of  national  prosperity  was  soon  visible.  In 
1828  a  farther  revison  of  the  tariff  was  had,  ren» 
dering  it  still  more  thoroughly  protective.  The 
whole  Union  felt  the  beneficient  impulse  given  to 
business  generally  by  this  act ;  but  South  Caroling 
attempted  to  nullify  it,  and  the  Congress  which 
assembled  in  1832-'33,  rather  than  have  a  civil 
war,  adopted  a  compromise,  by  which  the  existing 
tariff  was  to  be  gradually  reduced  through  the  ten 
succeeding  years,  until  it  should  reach  the  uniform 
standard  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  not  as  for-^ 
merly  on  the  foreign  value  of  the  article  imported, 
but  upon  the  value  in  this  country.    By  its  adop- 
tion a  civil  war  was  prevented,  and  the  evil  day  for 
our  national  prosperity  postponed.    But  that  day 
came  at  last;  the  diminution  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  the  pledging  of  State  credits  for  carry- 
ing on  public  works,  stimulated  enormous  import- 
ations in  1836,  '38  and  '39,  the  business  of  the 
country  was  deranged,  its  industry  prostrated,  and 
even  its  revenue  at  length  fell  off  so  as  to  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  government.  The 
receipts  from  the  customs  in  the  three  years,  1840, 
'41  and  '42,  averaged  less  than  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum,  and  from  all  sources  except 
loans,  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  fell  short  of 
19,000,000  per  an.  The  Government  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  to  meet  its  expenses. 
Its  loans  were  hawked  about  the  capitals  of  Europe 
without  finding  a  purchaser,  and  when  taken  at 
all,  but  partially  and  grudgingly,  on  terms  which 
must  have  made  the  fortunes  of  the  takers,  as  sooa 
as  confidence  in  its  solvency  returned,  by  the  en- 
actment and  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  In 
the  formation  of  this  tariff  the  utmost  care  was 
used  to  make  it  a  good  one.     The  labours  to  this 
end  of  Walter  For  wand,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Millard  Fillmore,  (now  elected  [1848]  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States)  Chairman  of  the  Hons? 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Leveritt  Salton- 
stall  and  James  F.  Simmons,  in  taking  immense 
masses  of  testimony  from  experienced,  intelligeat 
and  patriotic  men,  weighing  conflicting  evidence^j 
&c.,  were  arduous  and  unremitting.     That  the 
tariff  of  1842  was,  as  a  whole,  a  good  one,  has  been 
proved  by  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the 
tour  years  of  its  operation.    The  three  years  ol  low 
duties,  as  in  the  two  former  periodsof  relative  fie. 
trade,  had  been  years  of  general  depression,  of  nn 
merous  bankruptcies,  of  labour  widely  destitute  " 
employment,  of  enormous  and  harrassing  comme; 
cial  indebtedness  abroad, -and  of  stagnation  or  fef 
ble  progress  in  improvement  and  wealth  at  hnm^ 
The  prosperity  of  the  country  under  the  tariff  < 
1842,  was  steadily  and  palpably  progressive. 
New  England  first  felt  its  impulse,  owing  1o  hei 
large  investments  in  manufactures,  it  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  her  borders.     In  every  State  of 
the  Union,  manufacturing  establishments  sprang 
up,  giving  value  to  water-power,  timber,  stone, 
brick,  clay,  &c.,  comparatively  worthless  before, 
furnishing'  employment  for  the  carpenter,  nnaso  • 
bricklayer,  &c.  &c.,  and  giving  adjditional 
lopennent  to  the  industry  of  the  vicinify  " 


